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ABSTRACT 

Twobilinguai education programs serving the Puerto 
Rican community of East Harlem in New Tork City were investigated to 
ascertain the degree and kinds of coinunity participation in 
planning, implementation, and evalua bilingual. progriun It 

was found that while there are formal structures in plac^e^br 
involving the community, such as a district-wide bilingual parents* 
advisory council, these are not viewed as critical to school or 

program functioning by either administrators or parents. Since 

administrators have not taken the community's role in school affairs 
seriously^ tliey have not assisted parents in organizing themselves 
and in acquiring the skills necessary to became truly functioning 
partners if) school-community dialogues. Furthermore^ both 
administrators and parents are limited in their views of the roles of 
comunity people in the schools: fuhdraiiihg^ general support^ and 
help with homiework were cite^as possible roles, but c 
teaching, presentation of community skills and resources, or sharing 
of chiidrearing and informal education techniques were not mentioned^ 

Parents have no_reBl sense of forming policy and even less of 

evaluating it. Finally, despite outwardly good intentions^ schools do 
not seem really interested in the kind of community participation 
which results in any realianment of the basic power relations between 
school and community, (CHG) 
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COMMUNITY PAKTICIPATlbN IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION" 

immOGRAPHIC INPUT INTO A LANGUAiSE PLANNING ISSUE* 

^ z Alicia Pbusada 

Centro de Estudios Puertorriquands , CUNY 

f^tiOftAi l^frrUTE CDOCATIOM ^ ^ 

^ AiatrOaUCtZOn from me piston ^ or^iac 

Language planning and pdl icy-making are rapidly becoming key 
prdfr^t'^es in tfie organization and development o£ mjltilingual nations; 
fha e^^i^^taic exigencies of modem urban societies;; along with mounting 
^^oliticai and social demands of minority groups ^ make careful^ sys- 
tematic, seirisitive language planning a necessity. Language planners 
H^i^ beei involved in a variety of questions, including selection of 
Jiigrte?^ Issguages, development of alphabets, promotion of literacy, and 
m^4'§^.iz^i^'i:mi and lexical development of both majority and minority 
iiftg)i>).i|^#s , M- tmi be seen from these example-^, language planning is 
cl^a;«*ly bonded ^s^th educational planning, 

there are tremendous difficulties inherent in language planning 
as a means of regulating and determining language use and development, 
especially with regard to ebdrdinatirig Community expectatidins with 
those of legislators and social scientists. Time or money constraints 
and political demands may make careful consideration of the complexity 
of societal factors involved nearly impossible. Implementation can be 
^ extremely probiematic, particularly when cbtnmunJty needs have not been 
sufficiently acc^iStted for in the initial plan fdrraulatidh, Cbimnunity 

, 

(ST* resistance can bl<»ck implementation, just as conimunity support can 

Q facilitate it. When a given policy is Intended to correct past injustices 

ri 

*Paper presented at the American Anthropological Associaeibn meetings 
in Washington, D. C., December 1982. „,^^«„«t-,c 

"PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE IMIS 
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and requires intensive cdmpliahce effort, resistance cati also be met 
from the enforcement agencies themselves, this has Seen very much 
tl^ -msm with bilingual educatiotti in the U.S.. one of the most recent 
a^i? ip:|iJi^ive attempts to incorporate mtiority parents into the re-- 
sdJ^'l^'^ '6i educational problems. 



I am currently in the process of investigating one cdiSnuhity's 
successes and JE^ailures in orgat^izing productive forms of school partie- 
ipaticn. The study utilises a number of research methods to e^^aiminie 
commmiity participation in two contrasting bilingual programs serving 
the Puerto Rican i?om^unity of East Harlra in Kew York eity. These fall 
within an ethnographic framework and include participant observation 
in school and cdntiuhity settings, informal arid formal Interviews and 
written questionnaires with parents^ teachers, school a^fesiplstratdrs ^ 
and community activists, examination of scfcbl and ccmintmifey documents 
like school board minutes^ local legislation, evaluative reports, Board 
of Education memos and regulations, as well as various unobtrusive 
measures. 

The study is directed toward ascertaining the degree arid kinds of 
cbTiHTiuriity participation in planning, implementation, and evaluation 
of bilirigual programs, in order to contribute to the forging of a 
language education policy for the Puerto Rieari population in New Totk, 
an effort already initiated by the work of the National Puerto Rican 
Task Force bri Educational Policy (1977) and the Language Policy Task 
Force of the Gehtrb de Estudibs Puertorriqueflds ^ City University New 
York (LPTF 1978, 1989, 1982); 
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the two^sit^s 

Ideally i coamunity participation it?; education should ser^e as a 
tileahs of compelling srnddls to become more ftilly accountable and 
faspohsiv^ to the populations they serve as well as a means for parents 
to have input into the determinatibcs of their children's educational 
and ecdriOEiic futures. An increasing mmber at studies have shown that 
such participatibri is extremely valua|>ie to both school and community* 
especially when it takes the form of carefully planned^ long-term prd*> 
grams utilizing co^unity resources in the educational process (Hehdersbh 
1981) . A fev? exemplary programs exist across the country in which 
parents are fully involved and trained to better understand the program* s 
goals and thereby help improve their children's attitudes and performance 
(e.g. Un Marco Abierto program of the High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation in Michigan). However, for the m>st part, parents' reluctance 
to interfere with the perceived task of educators has combined with 
the even greater reluctance of schools to have their authority threatened 
and resulted in co^unity participatttoh in bilingual education which 
(when documented at all) is limited and uneven in nature. 

This is definitely the case with the two programs 1 have been 
examining in East Harlem. Although the East Harlem school district 
organized itself around the issue of bilingual education in the early 
70' s, a grassroots struggle which resulted in a court decree which 
governs bilingual programs in New York City to this day, the early fervor- 
has died down to a great extent and complacency has set in. All of 
the formal requirements for cbrmunity participation are in place (i-e. 
a parent association in each school* a district -wide bilingual parents 
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advisory council > parent representation on Itinch, discipline, and 
school iii^srpveinenc commlttei^s , and parent conferences and workshops 
oh a fairly regular basis). However, berieath tRisi formal trappings 
lies a very circumscribed and variable schot^l/ccpHsSimity relationship. 

Comparison of the two schools ii part itml^fly enlighten 'tu 
this regard. Although the two are mly six btecks apart, ihef sitve 
sbmex^at different populations. School A is a Idtig^titae fWBTW Meaa 
neighborhood. The bilingual prograft,, which is physically intej^^'MB^ 
into the main school, services Hispanic children al^st exclusiwly,; 
and Spanish-dominant oties at that. SchoDi B is in an ethnicaily isoif^ 
heterbgenieous neighborhood. The bilingual program is isolat^i fttom 
the rest, one of several virtually independent programs within the 
school- It services Black and other hon-Hispahic children along with 
both English and Spanish dominant Hispanics, There are between 200 
and 25D children in each of the bilingual programs. 

School A has had a parent association functioning for a long time; 
however, mtil this year, the PA was dominated by parents whds^ children 
were not in the bilingual program » and the leadership had a limited 
appreciation of and often hostile feelings toward bilingustl education- 
In its latest incarnation, the PA is led by a group of young, ittex^ 
perienced bilingual parents ^Ato are having great difficulty in getting 
organized- In School B, the PA responds most directly to the concerns 
and heeds of the main school, and few bilingual pirogram parents par- 
ticipate. The perception of the bilingual program parents is that the 
PA is for Black parents, despite the fact that the president lo Puerto 
Rican- Thus participation of btithgual program parents is strictly on 
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a class -by-class Basis raciSer tiSan tferough the formal tsrganizatioia. 

The school aaminiscration's role in supporting and providing 
oppdrcimities for cofflsmmlty involvement also varies in the tvb schools, 
although the end results are the same. In School A, the recently- 
tenureci Puerto Ricah principal is well-regarded by the parents and has 
been supportive of the PA arid the bilingual program. However, despite 
his warmth, and openness, this principal has a limitfed view of what 
parents could do in his school, and fie has net served as a leader in 
broadening school-ebmniunity interface- In School B, the principal has 
a very different personal style, and is regarded as a rather cold fish 
by many, as he prefers to govern frtMi within his office. He is of the 
opinion that parents should be agents for change and progress for their 
own individual children (asnd has indeed been of assistance in a number 
of individual cases) , but feels that in groups parents set themselves 
up as adversaries io school administrators. His relationship with the 
PA can only be described as hostile, though this may clhmige as he is 
expecting tenure this year. He has been very supportive of bilingual 
education, but overall has left the program to run itself. 

The coordinators of the two programs are also quite different. 
In School A there has been a single cobrdihatbr since the program's 
incept ibh, who has made varying efforts to get fjilihgual parents Involved, 
primarily via informative workshops and orlefttation sessiOins. Aside 
from this, parent involvement is left up to individual teachers, some 
cf whom visit homes arid get parents to work with their children, others 
of whom do not consider such activities as part of their Jobs, beyond 
the formal requireiKehts of parent-teacher conferences twice a year. 
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Iri School B, there have been several coordinators since tfisD program 
was established, none of whom has had a really strong cornmitmeatt to 
parental involvement. The general feeling is that parents are most 
supportive when children do well, and en^hasis has been placed on thati 
The current policy is to have parents check and sign homework, appear 
for Puerto Rican Discovery Day luncheon and parent-teacher night, and 
generally cooperate with the program. 

Without exception all of the parents I have talked to in both 
schools are greatly concerned about their children and anxious to help 
them succeed. Because of cultural traditions * the responsibility for 
educating children and dealing with schools falls primarily to the 
mothers; however, more and more Puerto Ricah women are entering the 
workforce, and school-related tasks are increasingly being carried out 
by other relatives and even fathers^ when not put aside completely. 
Despite these shifts^ events and meetings continue to be scheduled In 
early morning hours. Teachers and administrators are reluctant to 
come into the barrio on week-ends or stay late in evenings, feeling that 
any Improvement in attendance is not worth the extra effort. 

The majority of the bilingual program parents are very supportive 
of bilingual education and say that they want their children to be 
adept in both languages in order to get ahead. 1 have hott^^ed this year 
that more of the parents are able tc describe with some degree of 
accuracy the program's goals and practices. However ^ relatively few 
of them come to school other than to pick up tltiair children or check 
oh them at Itmeh^time. The PA's in both schools depend oh the same 
small eircie of women who do all the work, while 30^49 mothers hover 
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over their children in the crafeteria or p Lay ground • 

A number of ratidziales are offered by the tibri-participafeing mothers ^ 
iheludi^ig too many responsibilities, no time^ tod many children, physical 
illness, etc., all legitimate in themselves- However, the most comtnonly 
recuxrring (and most serious, in my opinion) excuses are that they honestly 
do not think they have anything to offer the schcbl and if they do, they 
really do hot think it will change anything. If this is true, it is a 
serious indicc^nt of the school system and merits immediate attention. 



To summarize the preliminary findings of this study: 

^fy fieldwdrk so far indicates that while there are formal structures 
in place for involving the cbnmtuhity in bilingual education^ these are 
hot viewed as critf cSl to school or program fuhcttdhthg by either acfcth- 
istrators or parents. A srall core of Regulars (generally hoh-workihg 
tfflDthers of Idi^er-grade children) show up for meetings and have carved 
but a social niche for thetiselVf»s in the school. They do nbti however , 
xepraseht ihe totality of parents, hdr have there been well-organized 
efforts to unify parents behind common goals and n^eds« 

Sinci adtainistrators have not taken the community's role in school 
affairs seriously, they have hot assisted parents in organizing themselves 
and in acquiring the skills necessary to become truly fundtibnteg partners 
in school**community dialogues. As a result, school administrators are 
constantly trying to initiate activities and then despairing of lack of 
interest or fbllbw-up on thd part of parents. 

In general, bilingual program parents are beebmihg better informed 
about bilingual education as their children progress through chi grides. 
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Ho'::vkr, given their low attendance at meetings, it appears that word 
of mouth and life experience have had more to do with this than 
occasional workshops. Parent association members who do not have 
children in bilingual classes still have a good many miscdnceptidns 
about bilingual education, although there is a general attitude among 
the Puerto Rican parents that all children should have the right to learn 
in Spanish arid English if they heed or Want td- 

Both administrators and patents tend to be limited in their views 
of the roles of community people in the schools, citing fund-raising, 
general support^ help with hdtnewdrki but not classroom teachings pre- 
sehtatibri of conmuhity skills arid resources, sharing of chlld-rearirig 
and informal education technique^, etc. Aside from sighing off on 
proposals, parents do not have a real sense of forming policy, mtd less 
of evaluating it. Input is restricted to Individual complaints or 
crisis-oriented issues rather than consistent Ibrig-term efforts to change 
and improve school conditions. 

yhile the bilingual program does have a niraber of inherently 
cdraminity'briented features <c*g. the ability to deal with community 
residents in their own larigti&g^ arid the iriclusidri of certain cdittnuriity 
cultural pattertti th*^ currtcul^l, th^ii are Utilized more in social 
"strokii^g*'' tathef than In developing parents^ capacitjT to become involved 
productively- It seems that despite outwardly good intentions, schools 
are ndS really iriteteisted in the kinds of edmmuriity participation which 
re^^tlt in any realigrit«rit of the ba^ic power relafeidris exiselsi^g between 
#^^o51 and coM^iity, Parents are seen as helpful and supportive when 
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they raise funds and cReck hbmcwdrk, but when they meddle in policy i 
they become problems. And yet in the long run, the genuine invplveisent 
of cbramiinity residents in school matters would probably lesj^^ti the 
burden of school officials and make solution of a ntsber of problems 
possible. 



Within the same school district, a niOTber of parents have come to 
the conclusion after weathering the decentralization and community 
control storms of the 60 's and early '70's that public schools are not 
about to change to reflect coKmnmity needs and wants. Their contention 
is that educators have focussed upon improving personnel and methodology 
in schools instead of analyzing the nature of the institution itself 
and its interaction with the community and society outside of the class- 
room. 3s a result, these parents have turned to "altexrnativg*' or 
**independent*' public schools whicfi axe freer to engage in an honest 
critique of the educational system. Several of these schools are operatixe 
in the district and provide evidence that parents can be much mo^e 
directly involved in the education of children than envisioned by most 
traditional schools, with the only additional expenses being tithe and 
conOTitment bfi thg part of school officials and parents. Such schools 
maintain constant commtihicatlon with parents via weekly newsletters, 
visits, conferences, ^d written evaluations rather than report cards. 

Uhfortunateiy, until very recently with thfe inaugutatibn df 6T) 
expeTiaWntal K-12 school in the district. Che bilingual centers hive 
operated basically in the traditional mode and not profited from the 
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advances made in the alternative schools. Based tipoh my bbservatibhs, 
I would like to suggest a few avenues for change that could iraprbve 
the likelihood of productive parent participation in the bilingual 
programs, and which, if shown to be effective, should be incorporated 
as part of language education policy. 

First of all, the formal organizations of parents must be given 
more than advisory capacities if they are to take themselves, (and 
be taken) seriously. They must he ihvblrved in prbgram-mbhitbring, 
problem- solving, and staff support, no matter how time-consuming and 
initially irritating it may be to school authorities. Administrators 
and teacher? mugt be conmitted to being aceoiintable to parents (who 
are, after all, their real bosses) and to facilitating and participating 
in opea communication with coimunity residents in both structured and 
spontaneous encotmters. Procedural changes and decision -making must 
be explained to all parties concerned and carried out with their 
participation. ?hi$ does not me^ft gxd forma quarterly meetings, but 
day-to-day honest- to-goodness wranglijig over issues that cbuht. Finally, 
schools should provide parents with opportunities for j^ersonal and pro- 
fessional growth as a form af team development, whose ultimate bene- 
ficiaries are children. All b£ thi^ can be dbhe only via constant, 
diligent, and creative effort, 

Gurrently there is a struggle being waged in Nfew York City to defend 
bilingual Education against illegal and unilateral attempts by the 
£5oard of Education to coerce the ever-growing Hispanic community into 
putting its children into English-only programs, which are falsely billed 
as academically superior. Parents of children in bilingual and in 

o ii 
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regular programs are working side by side in an almbst unprecednted 
raaririer to protect conimunity residents' rights to Have a say in what 
happens to their children. I have becotne involved, along with other 
researchers, in attempting to provide basic information about the 
relative benefits of different language policies, the factors which 
contribute to or obstruct ebnirnunity participation, and the ways of 
iHipr^§t?lng school-coimnuhity relations which have proven successful 
in the past and in other areas. Hopefully, this struggle can serve 
as a starting point for ebinmunities and schools in New York and desires 
always with the children's welfare as the chief priority. And 
hopefully strong, meaningful policy will emerge that will finally allow 
these children to see their parents as active agents in their own 
destinies, rather than objects of manipulation from on high. 
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